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Current Anti-Intellectualism 


“The attack on the intellectual proceeds,” wrote Profes- 
sor Henry Steele Commager of Columbia University in a 
treatment of “the current wave of anti-intellectualism” 
in an article, “Why Are We Mad at Teacher?” in The 
Reporter, New York, October 21, 1954. In this issue the 
contents of that article and other writings will be re- 
viewed. 

Writing as a historian, Professor Commager states: 

“The historian of the future who chronicles this decade 
will be puzzled by the depth, strength, and prevalence of 
our anti-intellectualism. This emotion finds expression in 
the general distrust of universities, particularly of those 
centuries-old universities that have long been our pride, 
such as Harvard and Yale and Columbia; in the harass- 
ment of great institutions like California or Ohio State or 
the University of Chicago by state Americanism or loyalty 
commissions ; in the exaction of loyalty oaths from teach- 
ers; in the stereotype of the professor as long-haired and 
absent-minded and feckless, or the use of the term ‘brain 
trust’ as one of opprobrium; in the widespread zeal for 
censorship and for book banning if not book burning; in 
the vague aura of guilt that surrounds association with 
academic, intellectual, literary, and reform societies; and 
—most alarming of all—in the widespread suspicion that 
intellectuals are peculiarly susceptible to subversion.” 

In our society, “this is a puzzling situation.” For we 
have as a people depended upon “intellectual leadership” 
for “social progress” and we boast of large numbers of 
college graduates. Also, we need to recognize that there 
is nothing new about the notion that an intellectual is a 
“disturber of the peace,” and it is well to consider the cur- 
rent wave with “a sense of perspective and of proportion.” 
“The intellectual today may be the victim of fear or de- 
rision, but he is not the victim of the rack and the fagot.” 

“To moderate anti-intellectualism we must understand 
its sources, its nature, and its animus.” There is “a rea- 
soned distrust of reason.” “This flourishes curiously 
enough among the intellectuals themselves. Its origins are 
foreign rather than American...; its manifestations are 
literary rather than political.” Thus “irrationalism is one 
thing, emotional anti-intellectualism is another.” This “is 
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peculiarly an American phenomenon,” and McCarthyism is 
one manifestation of it. It has made no progress in the 
Western world comparable with that in America. “Why 
is this?” 

Anti-intellectualism is not “the natural product of de- 
mocracy,” because it does not appear in many Western 
democracies. 

It may, however, be “a product of our particular type 
of democracy—of democracy that is egalitarian and 
heterogeneous.” Alexis de Tocqueville thought that an 
egalitarian democracy was “inevitably hostile to intellectu- 
al distinction.” 

Professor Commager himself generalizes: “The fact is, 
then, that the intellectual class enjoys no privileged place 
in American society chiefly because it has no place at all. 
It is proper to speak of an intellectual class in Holland 
or France or Sweden, but not in the United States. Just 
as we have, strictly speaking, no clerical class, no military 
class, no official class, so we have no intellectual class. 
The intellectuals are not only part of society at large, 
they are merged in and lost in that society. They have no 
special status and can claim no special distinction.” 

Among his concluding words are these: “The intellec- 

tuals and academicians are themselves responsible for some 
of this anti-intellectualism. After all, we have had some- 
thing like universal public education for a long time, and 
no other society can boast as many college graduates as 
our own. If the most educated generation of one of the 
most educated nations plunges into anti-intellectualism, 
something must be seriously wrong with either the prin- 
ciple or the practice of education. Since it is almost in- 
conceivable to confess anything wrong with the principle, 
the responsibility comes back to the practice—that is, to 
the schools and the colleges, to the intellectuals themselves. 
They have failed to make clear the role of the intellectual 
in American life, to instill an appreciation of the necessity 
for intellectual independence. They have failed to enlist 
the great mass of their countrymen in the common cul- 
tural and intellectual enterprise necessary for the Repub- 
lic’s progress and security.” 


Soul-Searching 


Robert E. Fitch has different ideas concerning the status 
of the intellectuals in American society. He thinks that the 
Founding Fathers were both intellectuals and men of prac- 
tical affairs, but that now “the American intelligentsia has 
become a separate class—of writers, teachers, scholars, 
clergymen, scientists, and artists.” (“The Illusions of the 
Intelligentsia,” in Commentary, New York, December, 
1953.) This article is introduced with an editorial note 
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Stating that the intellectuals as a class have “suffered a 
considerable decline in public esteem” since the 1940's. 
Many intellectuals greet this development with “cries of 
outrage.” But Mr. Fitch, dean of the Pacific School of 
Religion, contributes “an essay in self-criticism” as evi- 
dence of “considerable soul-searching” among intellectu- 
als. He thinks the time has come “for critical self-exami- 
nation.” 

He elaborates four illusions briefly stated as follows: 

“There is the illusion of the elite—that this class is es- 
pecially fitted to rule. There is the illusion of monopoly— 
that this class has a monopoly of the wisdom which is its 
professional concern. There is the liberal illusion—that in 
a world where all things are relative man is free to choose 
any thinkable abstraction and to make his own values de 
novo. There is the civilized illusion—that religious faith 
is an unnecessary support to moral ideals.” 

On the fourth, probably of peculiar interest to the read- 
ers of this Service, he concludes that “the crux of the 
issue is whether or not” the values associated with a dem- 
ocratic culture ‘‘can be fostered and creatively furthered 
without the foundation of religious faith. The humanist 
maintains that this is quite possible, and presently desira- 
ble. It is not within the compass of this essay to provide 
proof one way or the other. However, by any calculus of 
probabilities based on historical evidence, the humanist 
must be at more of a disadvantage than the theist in es- 
tablishing his case. If there is any point of agreement 
among assorted distinguished philosophers of history— 
Augustine, Hegel, Marx, Spengler, Toynbee—it is that 
the values of any culture are tied into the total cultural 
Gestalt, and that, when the religious and metaphysical 
foundations are ripped out, the values perish also.” 

Professor Fitch also wrote on “The Fears of the In- 
telligentsia,” in Commentary, October, 1954. After noting 
evidences of current hysteria, he summed up: 

“There is nothing new in the ordeal that we face now. 
Indeed, I think it is demonstrable that the trial through 
which we pass is a lighter one than others before us have 
known. The very fact that we can take time to celebrate 
our fears and anxieties and tensions is proof in itself that 
not all our energies have been turned to the grim business 
of survival. Few of us now confront anything like the 
lions’ den, or the fiery furnace, the Bastille, or the Inqui- 
sition, the hemlock, or the Cross. In years past in this land 
of ours humble men and women, in simple faith and 
courage, have dared hurl defiance at any monstrous and 
infamous thing, whether they thought to overwhelm it or 
be overwhelmed by it. Whether we are confronting the 
forces of international communism, Russian or Chinese, 
or those of a native fascism, we should show the same 
courage and determination.” 


The Hutchins’ Appraisals 

In a speech before the National Press Club, Washing- 
ton, January 26, 1955, Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the Fund for the Republic, New York, formerly president 
of the University of Chicago, summed up aspects of the 
current climate of public opinion in the course of a broad 
criticism of the investigation of foundations made last year 
by a committee of the House of Representatives under the 
chairmanship of Representative B. Carroll Reece. Quota- 
tions are from text furnished by Mr. Hutchins. 

“The pressures of our time produce strange contradic- 
tions, as in the case of the man who said that there were 
two things he hated, intolerance and Jews. Even those 
who understand what they are talking about are some- 
times afflicted with a disease that often attacks intelligent 


people, a disease that gives them such satisfaction in what 
they say that they are blinded to the fact that it makes 
no difference. ... The temper of the times appears to be 
such that the real victories go to those who are nominally 
defeated. The rather messy anti-Communist legislation 
adopted at the close of the last session of Congress and the 
pious resolution passed by the Senate at the opening of this 
one must be regarded as real victories for a senator who 
was formally condemned by his colleagues two months 
ago. So must the requirement imposed on every public 
speaker these days that he must disavow any connection 
with communism and attack the vicious conspirators in 
the Kremlin.” 

Mr. Hutchins observes in public opinion a new “ortho- 
doxy,” and he calls it “an odd thing.” “For example, it 
requires us to be against McCarthy, but not too soon or 
too much, not in such a way as to arouse too much ani- 
mosity in too many of those who might have a different 
opinion, If, for example, we say that rumor and gossip 
are an inadequate basis on which to condemn a man or a 
group, we are told that of course we are right, but that in 
this case the rumor and gossip are so widely believed that 
people would think bad thoughts of us if we insisted on 
proof. So it comes to this: we must ourselves adopt an 
un-American attitude because if we don’t we may be re- 
garded as un-American by those who have an admittedly 
un-American attitude. We are all dedicated to the great 
American tradition, but the battle-cry of the Republic is, 
what will people say ?” 


“Tests of a Free Society” 


Mr. Commager’s “keynote address” on “The Tests of 
a Free Society,” delivered before the Adult Education 
Association Conference, is printed in condensed form in 
Adult Leadership, Chicago, February, 1955. “A free so- 
ciety is not afraid of ideas at home, and is not afraid of 
ideas abroad. . . . And as it is not afraid of competition 
or of opposition, it disdains to use the weapons of trickery 
or deceit or intimidation or bribery or coercion. ... A free 
society must be a society that is based upon enlightenment, 
that is, upon education. This is in truth the most striking 
characteristic of a free society... . 

“We must somehow reverse the attitude, now so wide- 
spread, that most teachers and most scholars have an af- 
finity for subversion... . 

“All this means, among other things, that we must 
abandon that easy and shabby pose of anti-intellectualism, 
that has become so popular in our own time. It is unbe- 
coming in a people who have made a religion of educa- 
tion, who have been more successful in mass education 
than any other, whose whole political system rests upon 
the assumption of an enlightened electorate, whose great- 
est leaders were educational statesmen—it is unbecoming 
in such a people to indulge in sneers at intellectuals or to 
make the term ‘intellectual’ a term of reproach. Ours is 
the only country where it is a term of reproach. And it is 
the last country where it should be! 

“Tt is nothing less than absurd to embrace the notion, 
now achieving some popularity, that universities are not 
primarily a place for the cultivation of the mind, but for 
other things—social graces, perhaps, or football! What- 
ever may be the virtue of athletics, or of the social graces, 
whatever may be the virtues of adaptation and accommo- 
dation, gregariousness, and fitting groups and fitting pat- 
terns—and I think all of these virtues are exaggerated— 
whatever they may be, they can and should be cultivated 
elsewhere than in the universities or the laboratories. Keep 
in mind that there are hundreds of forces and pressures 
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and agencies all making for the cultivation of social graces, 
all making for conformity, for adaptation—almost all the 
pressures to which the young are exposed. We have con- 
servatives enough. We have adapters enough. What we 
need is not more agencies to fit the individuals to groups, 
but some agency to fit the group to the individual, and fit 
the society to the individual.” 


Influence of Mortar on Church Property 


“The rapid changes in American life over the past five 
decades have left the churches in a state of serious con- 
fusion as to their purpose, their role and function, in 
American society, and particularly American urban soci- 
ety. And lacking a clear sense of purpose, they lack a clear 
shape and direction for program. We occupy the field, 
but what we do with the field we have occupied is sadly 
lacking in consistency.” These are among many interpreta- 
tions made in a lecture delivered by Rev. David W. Barry 
at a conference sponsored by the Department of City 
Work of the Board of Home Missions, Congregational 
Christian Churches, and printed in The City Church, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, November-December, 1954. 
Mr. Barry, who was executive director of the Department 
of Research and Survey, 1953-54, became executive direc- 
jp y the New York City Mission Society, January 1, 

“Our preoccupation today is with the physical plant and 
with the institution as institution; the successful pastor is 
the successful administrator of an institution and the 
successful church is the one that is institutionally strong, 
measured in typically institutional terms of a large budget 
and well-attended activities rather than in terms of the in- 
corporation of an idea into human lives and behavior.” 

“T have a feeling that Protestantism has been baffled by 
the shifting, changing character of the American city and 
has fallen back on the illusory security of solid, tangible 
structures of stone that are supposed to be islands of spir- 
itual strength, bastions of defense against a secularized 
society in which the church seems irrelevant to most of 
the major decisions that are made. We Protestants build 
successful institutions, but not successful communities. 
We are adept at seeking out the like-minded and persuad- 
ing them into our buildings ; we are singularly poor at the 
persuasion of the unlike-minded, or even at going after 
them on the street corner or in the shop. We are so rid- 
den with the necessity of preserving old First Church at 
Fifth and Main Streets that our clergy must concentrate 
a major part of their efforts on conserving the loyalties 
of persons who have had some accidental or family con- 
nection with it in the past, no matter how illogical the con- 
nection may be at present. We pursue the lagging con- 
stituent halfway across the continent before we give up his 
annual pledge; we are more persistent in this than the 
magazine which is trying to secure a subscriber’s re- 
newal.... 

“The evil of building-centeredness is that it permits us 
to overlook people and neglect neighbors. The great thing 
about the concept of a geographical parish in the city is 
its precise and inescapable definition of the families who 
are the object of our ministry. It explicitly identifies the 
families who are to be won. It would be interesting to see 
the reaction of the average Protestant city clergyman if 
he were presented with a proposition something like this: 
we will mark off an area of a few blocks in every direc- 
tion from your church and that will be your exclusive field 
of work. You are to minister to these people and no 
others ; if you succeed, you succeed with these people; if 
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you fail, you fail with them. Forget the families who 
move outside this terrritory ; give them a pat on the back 
and give their names to the minister nearest their new 
address, Forget any idea of a dramatic program that will 
pull people clear across the city. Forget the possibility that 
your church might pull up its stakes and move to greener 
suburban pastures. Your flock is right here.... 

“For the city is a highly specialized place, and the in- 
stitution that intends to work with city people needs to 
apply its best ingenuity to the development of specialized 
service to the people who live there. Our seminaries, for 
the most part, do not train specialists ; they train general- 
ists or jacks-of-all-trades. It is assumed that one man can 
perform all the functions associated with the pastorate: 
he is the expert on teaching, preaching, counselling, the- 
ology, public relations, fund-raising, group work, recrea- 
tion, and all the other duties of the pastorate, even though 
in every field he is competing with the secular experts the 
city provides. And it further seems that a man who has 
done a good job in one situation can be called to any other 
kind of situation and be a success. It is assumed, for ex- 
ample, that the pastor of a thriving village church can be 
lifted out of that situation and set down in the middle of a 
large city and apply his talents with equal effectiveness. . . . 

“Our Protestant churches in American cities have got 
themselves trapped by their institutions, enclosed in the 
rigidity of brick and mortar. This is the result, inciden- 
tally, of our emphasis on freedom and the irresponsible 
exercise of freedom. We believe men should be free to 
form fellowships based on common religious conviction, 
and this we have done. But when those fellowships have 
housed themselves in stone structures, then what happens 
to our freedom? We are committed to the maintenance of 
these institutions, we call our ministers to these institu- 
tions—even though the fellowship itself has dispersed— 
and because we have indulged ourselves so much in the 
exercise of our freedom of choice, our freedom today to 
move and change is badly restricted. Our margin of free 
choice is a very small one today—it can be described large- 
ly in terms of our mission budgets on the one hand, and 
the margin of the minister’s time on the other, after he 
has raised the basic budget and replaced membership lost 
during the year and seen to it that the normal round of 
church activities is keeping the building in use. For the 
most part our time, money, staff and lay leadership have 
been committed by institutional decisions made long be- 
fore any of us arrived on the scene.” 


Protestantism and Social Stratification 


“Our Protestant churches in the city are on the whole 
not community-oriented or neighborhood-oriented, but 
group-oriented,” Mr. Barry said in a second lecture to the 
Congregational Christian conference of city pastors, print- 
ed in City Church, January-February, 1955. “The mem- 
bership is a selective voluntary membership, and associa- 
tion by choice.” 

Many historic Protestant bodies were representative of 
“old ethnic divisions,” e.g. British, German. But the old 
divisions “have begun rapidly to diminish as the basis of 
human association in the city.” “There is rapid change.” 

“But as these divisions based on national origin have 
diminished in importance, others have emerged to take 
their place. What the sociologist talks about these days 
is something called social stratification, the social class 
structure of American society. This America of ours, it 
appears, in spite of two and a half centuries of vigorous 
equalitarian social and political doctrine, seems to have 
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something of a hierarchal structure in its social group- 
ings; there are upper, middle, and lower classes; indeed, 
according to the most widely known student of social 
class, the gradations are upper-upper, lower-upper, upper- 
middle, lower-middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower. And 
every study that has been made has consistently shown 
that the Protestant churches are neatly arranged on this 
scale from upper to lower in terms of the constituency 
they serve... . 

“Now this matter of social class is rather subtle, and 
if it is understood only superficially it can be dismissed 
much too lightly... . I don’t know how many times I 
have been told by a minister that his church is a ‘cross- 
section’ of the community when what he really means is 
that he has at least token representation from all occupa- 
tional groups in the community. . . . There are upper- 
class Protestant churches that seem to maintain a few 
captive workingmen and one or two captive Negroes for 
just this purpose. 

“Statistics, of course, must be considered here as some- 
thing like the ‘odds’ at a race track. What they mean is 
that the odds are good for a Congregational church to suc- 
ceed in a community of laborers. The reverse would be 
true of, say, a Nazarene church. An able and imaginative 
minister, of course, can beat the odds. On the other hand, 
national home mission agencies in their ‘high-potential’ 
programs have to play the odds in allocating their limited 
funds for church extension—unless pastors can develop 
and demonstrate new skills and techniques in building 
strong churches in supposedly ‘unfavorable’ communities. 

“But the operation of social class in our churches goes 
to a much deeper level than statistics on membership oc- 
cupations. It is even more influential in terms of leader- 
ship and orientation. Whom do we seek out for top leader- 
ship positions in the church? Whom do we send as lay 
delegates to General Council? .. . 

“T am aware of the argument that only top-bracket men 
are free to travel to week-long meetings of church bodies. 
I would comment only that the Nazarenes and Pentecost- 
als and Churches of Christ and Jehovah’s Witnesses do 
not seem to have unusual difficulties in securing lay par- 
ticipation from the lower social brackets. 

“But more fundamental even than leadership is the 
matter of denominational orientation. Being myself a fair- 
ly standard product of middle-class Presbyterianism (in- 
cidentally any given American is said to consider himself 
middle-class ; it is poor form to be at one or the other ex- 
treme) it has been only gradually and over a period of 
years that I have come to have some understanding of the 
ways in which the values of standards of our churches are 
entangled with the values and standards of our status in 
society. And I think that perhaps I have seen this more 
concretely in our Christian education literature than any- 
where else. . . .” 

The “millstone of class hangs around the neck” of a 
minister “. . . and builds a barrier against his communica- 
tion to the very people he may want to reach... .” 

The concluding paragraphs read : 

“And it is a handicap to the practice of the gospel. We 
have all read enough of psychology or, for that matter, of 
the New Testament itself, to know the emotional and psy- 
chological and moral cost of maintaining a position in 
society which is privileged, which excludes any large 
groups. And equally there is a cost in the waste of lives 
and the destruction of family relationships when the goals 
and ambitions and strivings of the parents are wrongly 
oriented. We documented also in our study [of 5 per cent 


of the families in New Haven] the demoralizing effect 
upon a family of concentration on the external symbols of 
upward class mobility—the supervisory and white collar 
job, a home in the ‘right’ kind of community, membership 
in the ‘right’ church. And at the working-class level par- 
ticularly, the Protestant families were ridden by these 
frustrations much more often than the Catholic. 

“The class structure is an alien intrusion into the Chris- 
tian fellowship; it is a condition of our existence in 
American cities today, but not a necessary condition, And 
every church and every pastor who manages—as some 
have managed—to defy the strictures of class and conduct 
a ministry to people of many kinds in terms of their spir- 
itual condition and need rather than their family back- 
ground and current state of prosperity has brought the 
church a little closer to a recognizably Christian witness.” 


Philanthropy in 1954 


Gifts and bequests for philanthrophy in the United 
States reached new high levels in 1954. according to an 
index based on a study of publicly announced giving in 
ten large cities made public by John Price Jones Company, 
Inc., New York City fund-raising and public relations 
consultants. 

Current gifts, publicly announced in the ten cities in- 
cluded in the study, increased during the year 1954 to 
$473,045,413 as against $401,060,586 in 1953. Publicly 
announced bequests in the ten cities totalled $130,001,969 
in 1954 compared with $94,029,380 in 1953. The combined 
total of gifts and bequests in 1954 was $603,047,382, and 
in 1953, $495,039,966. 

Some exceptionally large gifts by individuals and foun- 
dations and an unusually large bequest influenced the to- 
tals in 1954. Nevertheless this index showed increased 
giving in the areas of health, organized social work and 
religion, which are stated to “normally indicate the extent 
of giving by the average citizen.” 

The study, which has been continuous over the past 24 
years, does not attempt to record total philanthropy, but 
includes published gifts and bequests in New York, Bal- 
timore, Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Washington. 

The largest proportion of the publicly announced gifts 
and bequests was given for education, which received 
$222,474,365 in 1954 compared with $135,399,459 the pre- 
ceding year. There was also a rise in gifts to organized 
social work from $178,285,385 in 1953 to $210,981,693 
in 1954. 

For religion the publicly reported gifts were $13,879,651 
in 1954, and $9,570,389 in 1953. Bequests for religious 
purposes were $3,115,285 in 1954, and $4,277,388 in 1953. 


Study on Communism and the Churches 


INFORMATION SERVICE has been requested to announce 
that Ralph Lord Roy and Paul A. Carter are preparing 
a study on communism and the churches. Material from 
all parts of the country on this subject would be useful 
and welcome. Persons with information on any of the 
following three topics are invited to communicate with 
Messrs. Roy and Carter at Union Theological Seminary, 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. They wish “(1) 
documented evidence of actual Communist attempts to in- 
filtrate the churches or make use of clergymen, Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, or Jewish; (2) 
examples of false and irresponsible charges of Communist 
influence on religion in America; (3) general data on the 
Social Gospel as it relates to either or both of these topics.” 
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